GATEWAY   TO   GREATNESS
suddenly without saying " good-bye." He returned to London
and wrote saying how pleased he was to be back again in the
" black-out." I have met him often since the war and we have
tried to analyse the feeling that came over him in Lisbon, but
without arriving at a satisfactory explanation. It is an odd city,
Lisbon, strange, modern and well-equipped, but there is an air of
vanished splendour about it. Some twenty, thirty, forty thousand
men, women and children, and probably more than that,, were
crushed or burnt to death or buried alive in the earthquake. Many
bodies were never recovered and they lie buried in the old city
beneath the new. Could it have been this knowledge that so
disturbed my friend ? No, the very thought of it is too unlikely,
yet, strolling through Lisbon on a warm, almost tropically hot day,
it is possible to feel a sense of chill stealing over one when the
imagination strays and wanders back through the centuries.
Oporto, or Porto as it should be called, the prefix " O " meaning
" the,'* " The Port " that is, is grandly situated upon hills that rise
abruptly from the edge of the water and overlook the north bank
of the dark, green and narrow Douro gorge some three miles inland
from the Atlantic. Personal memories are of a lively, noisy,
bustling city of tall, closely-packed buildings and of red roofs, grey
walls, little gardens and fine squares perched so high up on two
steep hills that the boats in the river below look like toys. Crowning
one of the hills is the Romanesque cathedral, a bleak, grey, granite
structure of twelfth-century origin with two old towers which
nowadays is hedged about by buildings. On the other is the highest
building in Portugal, the eighteenth-century Priests' Tower, the
Torre dos Clerigos, 246 feet high. Narrow streets, in places
but flights of steps, descend almost perpendicularly to the river
to the Praca da Ribeira, a long quay which is thronged with
gallegos from Galicia, seamen of all nationalities, colour and dress,
and the laughing, shouting boatmen, fishwives and children whose
prototypes are to be met with at Lisbon and every other port and
fishing centre. " Here, better than in palace, church or peasant
hut, better than in green pine-wood or flowering charneca, we can
lay our hand on the throbbing pulse of the race, share their pleasures
and their sorrows, feel the measure of their exuberance and their
pathos, and appreciate the courage with which they face the count-
less problems of existence. Here, above all, we may apprehend
that humane, because so intensely human, spirit which is die hall-
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